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comes still more undoubted The words in which these old
contracts between the Kings of England and their Parliaments
were drawn up were undoubtedly loose, but their intention was
manifest. If the Commons only spoke of the impositions on
wools, woolfells, and leather, from which they suffered, there
could not be the slightest doubt that they would have had
equally invincible objections to any other form of imposition.
That after a long struggle the King gave up the point, and did
not attempt to shift the duties from wool to some other articles
of commerce, plainly shows that he understood the meaning of
the words that were used better than the lawyers who attempted
two hundred years afterwards to fix their own sense upon
them.

Among the many speakers on the popular side, Hakewill
has the credit of having been the first to establish that the
Argument Commons were technically in the right He was no
King's pre- *ess successful in meeting an argument which was
rogadveof drawn from the supposed necessity of the case. It
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trade.          was said, that if foreign princes laid burdens upon

English commerce, it would be necessary to retaliate by laying
similar burdens upon the importations into England of the
produce of their dominions. This must be done at once, and
there would be no time to summon a Parliament.1 Hakewill2
answered by denying that it was likely that the negotiations,
which were sure to be entered upon when the quarrel first arose,
would be so quickly despatched as to allow no time for sum-
moning Parliament. But the answer of Whitelocke,3 a member
who had entered Parliament for the first time in this session,
went straight to the point. " This strain of policy," he said,
" maketh nothing to the point of right. Our rule is, in this
plain commonwealth of ours, that no man ought to be wiser
than the laws. If there be an inconvenience, it is fitter to have
it removed by a lawful means than by an unlawful. But this
is rather a mischief than an inconvenience, that is, a prejudice
in presenti of some few, but not hurtful to the commonwealth.
And it is more tolerable to suffer a hurt to some few for

1  Carleton's argument, ParL Deb. in 1610, 61.

2  State Trials, ii. 476.                      3 Ibid. ii. 518.